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SVMC surgeon Charles Salem, MD with Deborah Dearstyne, RN, BSN, CNOR, and surgeon Graham Moore, MD 


NT MEDICAL CENTER 



► The Centers for Medicare & Medicaid 
Services (CMS) 5-Star Rating is 
reserved for the nation’s highest 
performing hospitals. 

► SVMC is the only 5-Star hospital in 
Vermont. 

► Only 6 percent of hospitals 
nationwide earn this rating. 

► Ratings are calculated annually 
based on more than 50 quality 
indicators, including: quality, 
patient safety, patient satisfaction, 
readmissions, effective and timely 
care, hospital staff responsiveness, 
hospital cleanliness, and patient 
communications. 


THE ONLY 5-STAR 
HOSPITAL IN VERMONT 


Southwestern Vermont Medical Center (SVMC) has received 
the federal government’s highest and most prestigious award— 
5 Star Rating— for Overall Hospital Quality. 

It’s not about being the best. It’s about being the best for 
you—our patients and the community—by fulfilling our mission 
of providing exceptional care and comfort every day. SVMC’s 
100% board-certified physicians and award-winning Magnet® 
nurses compassionately deliver the highest quality care leading 
to the best outcomes. It’s what we do. And we do it for you. 


Southwestern 
Vermont 


MEDICAL CENTER 




Dartmouth-Hitchcock 


PUTNAM PHYSICIANS 


PARTNERSHIP IS POWERFUL 


MEDICINE 5 " 

svhealthcare.org 
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EXCLUSIVE OFFER #1: 

Give Vermont Life to a friend... 
absolutely FREE! 



EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 
Get 2 years of Vermont Life 
for the price of 1! 


FRE 



m 

YES! Start or renew my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $14.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a total savings of $32.63! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


GIFT FROM 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt.# 

Address 


Apt. # 

City 

State 

ZIP 

City 

State 

ZIP 


Email 

□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Email 

Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 
place your order at 
vermontlife.com/giftsub 
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► 


GET ONE YEAR FREE 




Email 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

place your order at 
vermontlife.com/freeyrsub 


Name 


(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt.# 


State 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I'll receive one year for the low price of only $14.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $32.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


HSlfllM 








































RUSH! 

MY GIFT ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE IA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
P.O. Box 37602 
Boone, IA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



Vermont life 

• Thought-provoking articles 

• World-class photography 

• Elegant design 

• Award-winning journalism 


2 EXCLUSIVE 
OFFERS! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
AND GET 
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•ONE YEAR FREE! 


RUSH! 

MY ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE IA 

POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
PO. Box 37602 
Boone, IA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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or 

•FREE GIFT 
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Subscribe now! 

Detach & Mail 

For fastest service, 
visit vermontlife.com. 
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Inside VL 

The Arts / 

Selected performances and events, including- 
vocalist Jazzmeia Horn, tabla master Zakir 
Hussain, and Bowie cohort Donny McCasiin 

The Food Scene 

In Waterbury, two brothers create Zenbarn, 
an eclectic gathering place. Plus, tea culture gathers 
Steam, and an-award-winning young farmer 

Cooking in Season 

Chives and parsley offer an early season taste 
of greenery 


REPORT 




At Champlain College, trailblazing game - 1 / 
design studio vaults to national prominence 


PHOTO ESSAY 


Surge of Emotion 

For paddlers, spring melt-off creates peak 
conditions, with an aura of danger 


ENDEAVORS 


Made From Scratch 

Gritty community effort leads to food co-op, 
adding spark to downtown turnaround 


DIVERSIONS 


Next 

>A conversation with “rural technologist’ 
Jcssamyn West 


Lane Change 

In Stowe, entrepreneurs build 
of bowling alley 


a new 


-1 m S ' < ’ - 
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inside VL 


Vermont Flavor 


bouncing down whitewater runs." 


Were introducing something a bit 
different in this issue, a new section 
called The Food Scene: People & 
Places, Eateries & Beverages. 

We've been dedicated to this area of cov¬ 
erage for years under the label Food & 
Drink, but as we reviewed what we liked 
most about food in Vermont, it was clear 
that, as good as the food surely is, it is 
the people who make it, and the places 
where we go to enjoy it, that really make 
it Vermont- Our debut story (page 24) 
looks at Zenbarn, 
a fascinating fusion 
of food, art, and 
wellness in Water- 
bury, launched by 
two local broth¬ 
ers, Ari and Noah 
Fishman, who 
wanted to create a 
cool social hub for 
their hometown. We also look at some of 
the people and ideas propelling the rise 
of tearooms, and we interview an award¬ 
winning young farmer, Curtis Lessard, 
as he prepares to earn a living working 
the Vermont soil. 

In "Surge of Emotion,” on page 36, 
photographer Jeb Wallace-Brodeur pro¬ 
vides a documentary-style look at white- 
water paddling in Vermont. When he 
pitched the story 
to us, Wallace- 
Brodeur said that 
paddling is “one of 
the few sports that 
reaches its peak in 
the springtime,'' 
fed by spring rains 
and the melt-off 
of Vermont’s pro¬ 
digious snowpack. This dangerous sport, 
at its extremes, is clearly not for everyone, 
but there is also room for recreational 
paddlers, and even for people who are 
just guided in rafts “and have a hoot 


Our feature on page 30, Major 
Player,” traces the journey of the 
Game Studio at Champlain College, 
which began, as so many ventures 
do, with one person who had an idea. 
Growing 
from an ini¬ 
tial class in 
2004 of just 
35 students, 
the pro¬ 
gram now 
has more 
than 425 
enrolled 

and is nationally ranked in developing 
tech talent. This is an underappreciated 
success story in Vermont, and we wanted 
to bring it to light. 

Jessamyn West, a kind of high-tech 
librarian, makes an interesting study in 
the possibilities of Vermont in the digital 
age. Working out of her home, in the 
small town of Randolph, West has been 
able to make a wide impact on her pro¬ 
fession, but also dials in to local culture 
by helping people on a grass-roots level 
with everyday tech challenges. She is 
interviewed in Next, on page 64. 

Across America, small towns are hurting, 
but in Vermont, many are hanging tough, 
and even improving, through the kind 
of perseverance and all-volunteer drive 
described in Made From Scratch 
(page 44). Our story reconstructs how a 
new food co-op was built in Morrisville 
— the first downtown grocery store there 
in decades — and, as reporter Melissa 
Pasanen writes, the six-year effort demon¬ 
strates “how a community can pull togeth¬ 
er and build a substantial asset for itself.” 

Spring always brings the sense of a 
fresh start. Enjoy that feeling, and enjoy 
the issue! 

— Bill Anderson, Managing Editor 
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Your Vermont Ace Stores have exactly what you need. 

Starting with help. 

You're invited to come visit one of our conveniently located, locally owned Vermont Ace Hardware Stores, where stopping in is like 
seeing an old friend. Helpful, neighborly advice is what you can expect from faces you know and trust. Your neighborhoods are our 
neighborhoods, and we enjoy life in Vermont as much as you do. 

We have the quality products you need and strive to provide the most helpful service possible on every visit! Let us help you create the 
perfect outdoor oasis. Whether a patio, porch or the entire backyard, we have some of the season's latest items and hottest products to 
get the party started and keep it going. 

If you like to grill, smoke or broil, your locally owned Vermont Ace has all the top brands, and our associates will help you find the perfect 
grill and accessories that will make you the envy of all your neighbors. 

Have you experienced The Paint Studio at Ace? Our expanded premium line of paints in an inspiring array of colors means you will be sure 
to find one for your home that truly reflects what you love about Vermont. We have everything you need to complete your paint project. 

Your Vermont Ace stores have all the top brands, superior customer service and solutions for all your home projects. We have everything 
you need, in just one stop! Stop by your locally owned Ace Hardware and say "Hi." We'd love to help. 


Green’s Ace Hardware 

6 Railroad St. 

Enosburg Falls, VT 05450 
(802) 933-7500 

Gervais Ace Hardware 

62 Cross St. 

Island Pond, VT 05846 
(802) 723-6138 

Poulin Lumber 

3639 US Route 5 
Derby, VT 05829 
(802) 766-4971 


Poulin Lumber 

439 Wolcott St. 

Hardwick, VT 05843 
(802) 472-5581 

Bibens Ace - Colchester 

713 W. Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester, VT 05446 
(802) 863-4910 

Nelson Ace Hardware 

188 N. Main St. 

Barre, VT 05641 
(802) 476-5700 


Bibens Ace- 
South Burlington 

1961 Willston Rd. 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 864-1847 

Bibens Ace - Burlington 

1127 North Ave. 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-6068 
Stowe Hardware 
430 Mountain Rd. 

Stowe, VT 05672 
(802) 253-7205 


Bibens Ace - Essex 

15 Essex Way 

Essex Junction, VT 05452 

(802) 879-0249 

Milton Ace Hardware 

5 Southerberry Dr. 

Milton, VT 05468 
(802) 893-4100 

Poulin Lumber 

258 Meadow St. 
Williamstown, VT 05679 
(802) 433-1419 


Brown & Roberts Hardware 

182 Main St. 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-4566 

Bibens Ace - Springfield 

362 River St. 

North Springfield, VT 05150 
(802) 886-2288 

St. Albans Ace Hardware 

109 N. Main St. 

St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 527-7007 


Champlain Ace Hardware 

872 Rte. 11 
Champlain, NY 12919 
(518) 298-3355 

Jerihill Ace Hardware 

249 VT Route 15 
Jericho, VT 05465 
(802) 899-1277 

Country Home Center 

85 Center Rd. 

Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-3177 


Visit us online at http://local.acehardware.com 


33J 5483.0118 


























JAZZMEIA HORN 

Vermont Jazz Center 
Brattleboro 
March io 

azzmeia Horn — she 
was born into a musical 
family, and this is her real name 
— has been ticketed for star¬ 
dom since 2013, when she won 
the Sarah Vaughan Internation¬ 
al Jazz Competition. She fol¬ 
lowed up by winning the The- 
lonious Monk Institute compe¬ 
tition in 2015, and last year, her 
debut album, “A Social Call," hit 
the Billboard Top 10 for jazz 
albums. The New York Times 
praised Horns "striking com¬ 
mand," and the London Jazz 
News called her a performer 
"for whom every word, gesture, 
and ornament becomes an 
expression of her total convic¬ 
tion, and she completely comes 
alive in the moment." 

8 p.m., $40, vtjazz.org 

ALT AN 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
March 17 

he stars align as St. 

Patrick's Day, Satur¬ 
day night, and a concert by 


Altan converge. One of 
Ireland's top traditional 
groups, Altan performs 
with a two-fiddle front line 
backed by guitar, accor¬ 
dion, and bouzouki and 
sweeps across a range of 
styles from hard-driving 
reels to mournful ballads. 
The New York Times said 
"Altan's special strength is 
the clarity and coordina¬ 
tion of its textures," and 
Chicago Weekly praised 
the group's ability to 
"seamlessly blend dazzling 
instrumental prowess with 
gorgeously delicate vocals.” 
8 p.m., $48, flynncenter.org 

ZAKIR HUSSAIN 
AND RAKESH 
CHAURASIA 

Flynn MainStage 

Burlington 

March 19 

TRUE PIONEER of 

world music, Indian 
tabla player Zakir Hussain 
was there at the found¬ 
ing, playing with George 
Harrison when the Beatles 
were exploring Eastern 
sounds. In the years since, 
Hussain has collaborated 




with the Grateful Dead and 
many other stars in the 
Western firmament, includ¬ 
ing John McLaughlin, Van 
Morrison, and Yo-Yo Ma. 
Hussain will be joined on 
stage by Rakesh Chaurasia, 
a renowned Indian classi¬ 
cal flute player who also has 
numerous ties to Western 
musicians, such as jazz artist 


Joshua Redman and banjo 
wizard Bela Fleck. This per¬ 
formance in Burlington will 
display the virtuosity and 
intricate interplay of Hussain < 
and Chaurasia, who, as the ~ 
Flynn Center puts it, "forge \ 
a sound where modernity 
and myth intertwine." 

< 

7:30 p.m., $45, 

o 

flynncenter.org 
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Donny McCaslin 

FATE INTERVENES 


U NTIL FOUR YEARS AGO, Donny 

McCaslin was following a well- 
trod career path. Showing promise while 
growing up in California, he became 
a standout student at Berklee College of 
Music and then embarked on a career in 
jazz, first identified as a “Rising Star" by 
Downbeat in 2008 and winning more 
acclaim as he pushed the envelope cre¬ 
atively, pulling in elements of electronica 
and rock. If you knew jazz and followed 
music closely, you knew of him, and so 
composer Maria Schneider, who had 
worked with McCaslin, recommended 
him to another artist she knew, but this 
wasn't just any artist. One night in June 
2014, David Bowie headed down to 55 
Bar, a small club in Greenwich Village, 
to check out McCaslin's sound. 

As McCaslin later recounted to The 
Guardian newspaper: “I was definitely 
nervous. I glanced up and saw where he 
was sitting. I just tried to keep myself 
grounded and not think about it. But 
the pressure was on." 

A few days later, Bowie emailed 
McCaslin. Their friendship grew, and by 
2015, as McCaslin's biography describes 
it, “McCaslin's band unexpectedly became 
the band for what was very unexpectedly 
the last David Bowie record, 'Blackstar.'" 
Bowie had been guarding the secret of 
his cancer and died on Jan. 10, 2016. 

Later, at the Grammy Awards, 
McCaslin held back tears through an 
emotional speech as he accepted the post¬ 
humous honor for “Blackstar." McCaslin 
and his band also recorded an album, 
“Beyond Now," dedicated to Bowie. Fate 
had cast McCaslin in the role of"Bowie's 
last bandleader," but it is a role he grate¬ 
fully accepts, saying: “David Bowie was a 
visionary artist whose generosity, creative 
spirit, and fearlessness will stay with me 
the rest of my days." 
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Vermont Jazz 
Center, Brattleboro 

March 24 


8 p.m., $40, 
vtjazz.org 
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MUMMENSCHANZ 

Paramount Theatre 

Rutland 

March 25 

n ventors of their own 
genre of visual theater, 
family friendly but never 
patronizing, Swiss mime 
troupe Mummenschanz use 
shadow, light, and creative 
manipulation of objects to 
delightful effect. Some sketch¬ 
es are storyless and brief, 
others intricate, wry, Seussian, 
comical — all without spoken 
words, music, or sound effects. 
Not to say that the experi¬ 
ence is silent. “The sound 
is the audience that laughs, 
that sighs, that whispers, that 
makes comments," says Mum¬ 
menschanz founder Floriana 
Frassetto."It's like a cartoon 
coming alive in front of you." 

7 pun., $40, 
paramountvt.org 



SOULEYMANE 

BADOLO 

“Yimbegre” 

FlynnSpace 
Burlington 
March 30-31 

orn in the West Afri¬ 
can country of Burkina 
Faso, Souleymane Badolo was 
an accomplished dancer and 


choreographer in his native 
country before moving to 
New York in 2009, where he 
quickly established himself in 
the highly competitive down¬ 
town scene. In 2011, he was 
nominated for a Bessie Award 
for Outstanding Emerging 
Choreographer; in 2012, he 
received the Juried Bessie 
Award; and in 2016, “Yimbe¬ 


gre," the work he will be pre¬ 
senting at FlynnSpace, won 
the Bessie Award for Out¬ 
standing Production. Badolo 
has ties to Vermont through 
Bennington College, having 
graduated in 2013 with a Mas¬ 
ter of Fine Arts, and serving 
at other times as a guest artist 
and visiting faculty member. 

8 p.m., $35, flynncenter.org 





















EKS 


Ewins, Kowalski & Swett 

WEALTH MANAGEMENT OF 


RAYMOND JAMES® 


We are bullish on Vermont! 


40 Main Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
802.448.6080 
ekswealthmgmt.com 


Raymond James & Associates, Inc., 
member New York Stock Exchange/SIPC. 18-BR3JX-0036 JPR 1/18 



RED MOLLY 

Barre Opera House 
March 30 

mericana trio Red Molly 
took an extended break start¬ 
ing in August 2015, but returned to 
the road last fall with a smattering 
of shows on the West Coast. This 
concert in Barre marks the second 
date on an extended tour of the 
Northeast for the group, known for 
polished vocal harmonies, a light touch, 
and a generally sunny disposition. 

8 p.m,, $29,50, barreoperahouse,org 


Live vibrant. Live local. Live here. 



Want chef-prepared 
dining every day? 

The chefs at Morgan Orchards have a 
passion for food, and people, and make 
dining an experience. 

Become a resident today and enjoy delicious, 
restaurant-quality meals on a daily basis. 


(802) 728-7888 | www.MorganOrchards.com 

Randolph Center, Vermont 


i 'P \\o-4jg#jy> I 

Senior Living Community at Gifford 


SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY 8c 
THE ASBURY JUKES 

Paramount Theatre 
Rutland April 6 

outhside Johnny Lyon 
emerged from the same New 
Jersey shore scene that produced Bruce 
Springsteen, and while the Jukes never 
quite found the path to commercial 
success, many of their records stand 
the test of time, especially “Hearts of 
Stone," a masterpiece released in 1978. 
The band has endured on the power 
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5 of its live performances, which were 

< always its strong suit to begin with. 

< Allmusic.com calls the Jukes "one of 

5 America’s most consistently hard- 

S rocking Rn B show bands.” 

2 8 p.m., $49, paramountvt.org 

JEREMY KITTEL TRIO 

Mahaney Center 
for the Arts 
Middlebury April 13 

supergroup of young lions, the 
Jeremy Kittel Trio puts fusion 
and virtuosity at the forefront. Kit- 
tel, a violinist, is a former member of 
the Grammy-winning Turtle Island 
String Quartet, and cites his influences 
as "traditional roots, Celtic, classical, 
electronic, and more.” Joshua Pinkham 
was called "the future of the mandolin” 
by Mandolin magazine, and Quinn 
Bachand, a classically trained guitarist, 
has toured with Celtic stars such as 
Natalie MacMaster, and he also leads 
Brishen, a gypsy jazz band. 

8 p.m., $ 22 , middlebury.edu 




M c KERNON 


BUILDER • ARCHITECT ♦ CRAFTSMEN • ENERGY CONSERVATORS 

We can provide “under one roof' 
all that you need to build or renovate 


This lakehouse features a well 
designed boathouse that allows 
you to simply drive in and step 
out onto a beautifully finished 
and durable wood floor. 


Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small &. Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 
www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 
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Fine Homebuilding 
Historic Restoration 


Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 

redhousebuilding.com 

VERMONT 

802.655.0009 



Vermont 

Country Deli 
& Market 


Fresh Pastries 

’‘^aifBwIches on 
House-Made Bread 

Vermont Products 


Cheotmit our nfw 
£ nflmTeJ, Jocated 
next to the delft 
Groceries 
Restrooms 
Additional parking 
Picnic area 
ATM 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro Vermont 
802-257-9254 
www.vermontcountrydeli.com 
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BRUCE COCKBURN 

Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center 
Stowe 
April 29 

n his native Canada, Bruce 
Cockburn is considered one of the 
country's finest singer-songwriters, 
ranking among such giants as Neil 
Young, Joni Mitchell, and Gordon 
Lightfoot. Cockburn is also known 
for his consistent engagement with 
progressive and environmental causes, 
often taking a global perspective, and 
among many honors, he was made 
an Officer of the Order of Canada. 
Approaching his 73rd birthday this 
spring, Cockburn says, "I'd rather 
think about what I'm going to do next. 
My models for graceful aging are guys 
like John Lee Hooker and Mississippi 
John Hurt, who never stop working 
till they drop, as I fully expect to be 
doing, and just getting better as 
musicians and as human beings." 

7:30 p.m., $65, sprucepeakarts.org 
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"SELF-CONFESSED! 

THE INAPPROPRIATELY 
INTIMATE COMICS OF 
ALISON BECHDEL” 

Fleming Museum of Art 
Burlington 
Through May 20 

he current Cartoonist Laure¬ 
ate of Vermont, Alison Bechdel's 
unlikely climb began in the '80s with 
a pioneering comic strip (“Dykes to 
Watch Out For") that ran mostly in 
alternative newspapers. In 2006, her 
graphic memoir “Fun Home: A Fam¬ 
ily Tragicomic” leapt onto the New 
York Times best-seller list, followed by 
a Tony Award-winning musical, and 
in 2012, she created a companion piece, 
“Are You My Mother? A Comic Drama ” 
The Fleming Museum says its exhibit 
celebrates an artist “who constantly 
mines and shares her own experiences as 
a way to communicate something vitally 
human: the quest for love, acceptance, 
community, and social justice.” 
flemingmuseum.org 



Camara Slate 
- Products 

Committed to delivering a standard beyond our competitors’ 
abilities with excellent service and quality-valued product. 


• Roofing 


• Wall Cladding 


• Countertops • Flagstone 


• Flooring • Fieldstone 


I 


For the finest quality slate products , look no further than Camara Slate . 

963 South Main Street info@camaraslate.com 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 Camaraslate.com 802-265-3200 
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Thousands of unique opportunities 
await you on the 400,000 acre 



EXPERIENCE ... 

Breathtaking vistas along nOVMSfttlly 
designated scenic trails 

Refreshing mountain streams in 
beautiful mature forests 

Nature's fall foliage explosively displayed 
across the northern hardwoods 

Rolling mountain landscapes surrounding 
bucolic small-town settings 
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FOREST SERVICE 

£ mountain www.fs.usda.gov/gmfl 

NATIONAL FOREST J 6 /s J 

Rutland, VT802-747-6700 • Manchester, VT802-362-2307 • Rochester, VT802-767-4261 
US Forest Service Green Mountain & Finger Lakes National Forests n 8)gmfl_nfl: □ 

USDA is an equal opportunity provider, employer, and lender. 



Hartford, VT • 802-281-8245 • www.HighCountryAluminum.com 


High Country 

^ALUMINUM PRODUCTS'* 

DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 

Lightweight aluminum frame 
docks with Cedar or Thruflow™ 
decking • Maintenance free • 
Manufactured in VT with a 5 yr 
warranty 



Quick Takes 



■ South African guitar virtuoso Derek 
Gripper joins the esteemed group 
Trio Da Kali for an evening of 
music drawn from the Mande cul¬ 
ture of southern Mali. A pre-concert 
talk with the artists is also sched¬ 
uled. April 6, U VM Recital Half 
Burlington. 
uvm.edu/laneseries 

■ Bob Marley's legendary backup 
band, The Wailers, play Feb. n at 
the Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center. The band lineup is fluid, 
but musicians in the mix include 
bassist and founder Aston “Family- 
man” Barrett; his son, Aston Jr.; and 
Shema McGregor, daughter of Judy 
Mowatt, who sang with the I Threes. 
sprucepeakarts.org 

• Yo La Tengo, paragons of indie 
rock, appear April 2 at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom in South Burling¬ 
ton. highergroundmusic.com 
De Temps Antan put a contempo¬ 
rary spin on traditional Quebecois 
folk music, April 6 at the Chandler 
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Center for the Arts in Randolph. 
chandler-arts.org 

■ Jimmie Dale Gilmore, Ruthie 
Foster, and Carrie Rodriguez per¬ 
form as The Texas Troubadours, 
collaborating on each other's 
material and paying tribute to the 
songwriting heritage of the Lone 
Star state. April 13, Chandler 
Center for the Arts, Randolph. 
chandler-arts.org 

Dweezil Zappa carries on the 
legacy of his father, with the band 
including musicians who played 
with Frank Zappa during the 
Mothers of Invention era. April 
14, Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center, Stowe, sprucepeakarts.org 
The Jesse Colin Young Band 
appears May 25 at the Woodstock 
Town Hall Theatre. Young is best 
known for the ’60s anthem “Get 
Together,” but his current band, 
far from being an oldies act, is 
composed of young musicians 
recruited from Asia, Europe, 
Indonesia, and America. 
pentanglearts.org 

■ Watch artists at work during 
Open Studio Weekend. 

May 26 and 27, statewide. 
vermontcrafts.com 
“Puppets: World on a String” 
celebrates the malleable realm of 
marionettes, “where animals 
speak, shadows come alive, and 
politicians face their harshest crit¬ 
ics.” The exhibit features works by 
Jim Henson, Andy Warhol, Peter 
Schumann of Vermont's Bread 
and Puppet Theater, and 

more. Continues through June 3 
at Shelburne Museum. 
shelburnemuseum.org 


♦ Schedules are subject to change. 

♦ Prices listed are premium seats for 
adults; fees and taxes may also apply. 

♦ More events at vermontvacation.com. 



VERMONT'S Ilf SCARE COMMUNITY 
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Community 




Live the life you choose — in a brand new apartment in the 
Wake Robin Life Plan community. There are still a few homes left in 
the Maple Expansion. No matter what size home you choose, you’ll 
enjoy miles of walking trails, resident-run programs and activities-- 
that are all a part of daily life here at Wake Robin. 

Construction is underway on this final planned expansion of the 
community, but pre-construction pricing is still available. 

Don’t delay! 

802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 


' Wake Robin 


200 WAKE ROBIN DRIVE, SH ELBURNE, VERMONT 



A SINGLE PEBBLE 


classic Chinese cuisine 


Reservations Recommended: 

865-5200 

133 Bank Street, Burlington 
www.asinglepebble.com 
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JOINING FORCES In Waterbury. 
brothers Noah, left, and Ari Fishman 
launched Zenbarn, an eclectic 
gathering place with food, cocktails, 
live music, a wellness center, and 
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By 


People & Places, Eateries & Beverages 

Melissa Pasanen Photographed by Daria Bishop 


FUSION 

Blending 
elements, 
Zenbarn builds 
community 

T he Fishman brothers 
did not plan to own 
a restaurant, although 
Ari Fishman admits that 
he always wanted to be a 
bartender, thanks to the TV 
show “Cheers.” Ari and his 
younger brother, Noah, grew 
up in Waterbury across the 
street from a former dairy 
barn that was first converted 
into a popular apres-ski spot, 
Golden Horn East, and 
then thrived for a quarter- 
century as Tanglewoods 
Restaurant, a local culinary 
landmark. Noah's first job 
was dishwashing there, but 
he went on to work in the 
nonprofit sector, while Ari 
became a teacher. 

Both were living back on 
their childhood street when 
Tanglewoods went up for 
auction in 2Q15. They drove 
by daily wondering — and 
worrying — who might buy 
it. Then, unexpectedly, with 
the help of a silent partner 
they call'd community angel,” 
it was theirs. 

The vision, Ari explains, 
was to create “a place for 
coming together and 


sharing good times with the 
community around food 
and music,” with catered 
special events and weekly 
pop-up dinners. But as 
renovations of the restaurant 
space moved ahead — and 
with the addition of such 
elements as a wellness studio 
and vacation rental lodging 
upstairs — Noah offered 
to commit himself to the 
business full time.“It pushed 
us to do something bigger,” 
Ari says. 

The resulting restaurant 
and bar is warm and 
welcoming, thanks to a 
bright, stylish blend of 
salvaged and handcrafted 
materials designed by Ari and 
Noah's mother, Susan Bayer- 
Fishman, owner of Stowe 
Craft Gallery. The food menu 
is similarly approachable and 
crowd-pleasing, and locally 
sourced, when possible, with 
global influences. Snackables 
and shareables might include 
addictively crispy hand-cut 
house potato chips, salty- 
sweet hoisin duck sliders on 
soft, white, steamed buns, 
or crunchy tempura-fried 
mushrooms. The seared 
calamari with spicy chorizo 
oil and pickled sweet peppers 
and the hearty local-beef 
burger with Heady Topper- 
bacon-braised onions are 
both standouts. Fresh 
pappardelle with a creamy 


mushroom and leek sauce 
showered with Vermont 
Shepherd Invierno cheese 
also quickly became a 
customer favorite. 

Ari can often be found 
behind the bar, fulfilling his 
youthful dream, shaking 
up creative cocktails. The 
emphasis is on Vermont 
spirits in offerings like the 
Shavasana, made with gin, 
chamomile, coconut water, 
local honey, and Cointreau. 
(You can do a real shavasana 
upstairs in the wellness 
studio, which offers a wide 


range of activities from 
yoga to African dance.) He 
also manages the rotation 
of Vermont beers on 13 
taps. Foosball and tabletop 
shuffleboard plus a fire pit 
outside make for a fun, 
family-friendly atmosphere, 
and there is also a regular 
schedule of later-night 
live-music performances. 
“Between us, on any given 
night, Noah and I know 
about 75 percent of the 
people in here,” Ari says. His 
brother adds,“It's all about 
building community.” 
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TRENDS 

Tea culture 
gathers steam 

T he new Dobra 

Tearoom in Winooski 
welcomes customers with 
a waft of fragrant air: floral 
and spicy, resinous and 
earthy. Jewel-toned walls bear 
calligraphy of the word tea in 
Arabic, Hindi, Korean, and 
more. The menu includes 
wild-harvested pu-er tea 
from Laos, chai made with 
holy basil and local milk, and 
the Japanese green tea called 
matcha. Each is carefully 
brewed on a Vermont 
soapstone tea station behind 
a parade of carved elephants 
from India, and Chinese 
clay pig, toad, and dragon 
figures, known as tea pets. 
With about ioo tea choices, 


some people ask for advice, 
but many know exactly what 
they want. Since the first 
Vermont Dobra opened in 
2003, says current co-owner 
Stacy Jolles, “Our customers 
definitely know more and 
expect more.” 


Until 2012, when 
they bought the Dobra 
in Burlington, Jolles and 
her spouse, Nina Beck, 
were themselves just 
devoted customers of 
the establishment — the 
first American location 


of this Czech-based tea 
collective, which emphasizes 
appreciation of tea culture 
and its aesthetic values. 
“Before we were owners, 
Dobra did a lot for building 
knowledge and exposure to 
tea culture here,” says Jolles. 

The Dobra experience 
sparked several Vermont 
tea businesses. Matthew 
Frayer, an original Burlington 
employee who rose to 
training and education 
manager, later traveled to 
Asia with Dobra, lived in 
Taiwan, and helped open 
a Maine location before 
returning to Vermont. With 
his wife, Kristin Lawson, 
Frayer founded Little Tree 
Tea Tours in 2015, and from 
Burlington, they offer tea 
travel and workshops and sell 
tea online. “The first owner of 
Dobra here, and the Czech 
founders, inspired many of us 
to pursue tea as a lifestyle and 
business,” Frayer says. Back 
then, he recalls,“high-quality 
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tea was hard to find and the 
idea of tea culture was quite 
foreign." Tea is more than a 
drink, he explains/there's a 
culture beyond that: a slower 
pace, a contemplative life 
aesthetic." 

One of Frayer's Dobra 
colleagues was John Wetzel. 
The two also worked together 
at Stone Leaf Teahouse in 
Middlebury, which Wetzel 
opened in 2009. Wetzel 
travels regularly to source 
tea for his tearoom and for 
wholesale customers like 
Aqua ViTea kombucha and 
stores and restaurants as far 
as Brattleboro. Fiddlehead 
Brewing Company has used 
his tea in a special beer. 

Wetzel and staff lead monthly 
workshops; a recent one 
included a slideshow of his 
travels and tasting of a rare 
Chinese silver needle tea. 

More people “are interested in 
treating tea like other food and 
beverages, wanting to know 
where it comes from and who's 
growing it," Wetzel says. 

Ben Youngbaer, of 
Setting Sun Tea Hut in 
Plainfield, says the farm- 
to-table movement has 
built appreciation for “good 
ingredients from good 
places," and craft beer and 
cheese “have helped people 
develop more complex 
palates." Like Jolles and Beck, 
Youngbaer first cultivated his 
love of tea and tea culture as 
a Dobra regular. Americans, 
Youngbaer says, “don't know 
how to slow down. The focus| 
and attention you have to pa' 
to tea can help us do that." 
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around. I like being outside and 

on stuff. The first farm I 
was a dairy farm in Barnard, 
an after-school job. I was 
there and realized I liked 
better than school. It was 
job to me. Then I did 
study on a beef farm and 
sugarmaker. I like that 
something different to do. 
do you hope to get out of 
you might not learn on the 

come from a farm, and I 
earn how to run a farm. I 
tock production class last 
are equations to figure out 
make sure you're making 
ing is always evolving with 
ques and technologies. You 
that in school. 

something you think 
Id know about farming? 

of work. I didn’t realize 
work it was until I started 
farm. You've always got 
mg about what you’re doing 
hat you've already done, 
ere co-president of your 
pter of Future Farmers of 
hich was founded in 1928 to 
people interested in farming, 
till a challenge. What do 
ould help? 

ok a lot of field trips to farms, 
ely got kids interested, 
up to different kinds of 
One farm we visited was 
k Farm [in Reading]. They 
from New York to see and 
the farm. Especially for kids 
, who wouldn’t normally be 
rming, I think that must 
uable. They probably don't 
their food comes from, what 
oduce food. 

ur high school service trip 
ico change your perspective 

farm we visited, they still 
r fieldwork, which I thought 
ool. It was interesting to 
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compare how much technolog 
rely on and that farming can 
without all that stuff. 

V L: Ten years from now, 
you? 

CL: Ideally, managing a 
and, ultimately, owning my o\ 
somewhere in Vermont, prob; 
of dairy and beef It depends 
markets, but I'd probably star 
for someone else because farn 
expensive. The good thing is t 
are always going to need 


COOKBOOK 

Flour power 

M artin Philip, now he 
King Arthur Flour in 
had no professional bread-ba 
experience when he first appli 

BREAKING 
BREAD 

A 

BAKER’S 
JOURNEY 
HOME 
IN 75 
RECIPES 


job there. It took three tries, 
persisted. The former profes 
singer and New York City 
finance manager shares that 
and many others in "Bread: 
Journey Home in 75 Recipes 
the corn grit hoecakes of his 
childhood to his own first so 
attempts to his daughter's 
birthday cinnamon rolls, Phi 
delight in making and 
"I bake,” he writes, "because 
my soul to my hands, and my 
my mouth.” 4} 
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LEFT Ann DeMcxrle, 
who pushed the 
college in 2002 to 
launch a video game 
degree program. "As 
educators, we needed 
to prepare our students 
for their future, not our 
grandparents' or even 
our own world." 
OPPOSITE. TOP 
Jonathan Ferguson 
teaches a class on 
game history. On this 
day, students focused 
on Magnavox Odyssey, 
one of the earliest 
commercial home 
video game consoles. 
OPPOSITE. BOTTOM 
Experimenting with 
virtual reality and the 
sense of smell. Students 
were collaborating on 
the project with two 
Burlington businesses 
who saw commercial 
potential in the idea. 


FACT FILE 

The Game Studio at 
Champlain College 

2004: Launches with 35 students, 
three faculty 

2017: More than 425 students, 13 faculty 

National status: Ranked 14th nationally 
among undergraduate game-design 
schools by the Princeton Review 
in 2017 

Hiring rate: 81 percent of class of 2016 
employed in gaming industry within 
six months 

Source of talent for the following: 

Sony Studios, Electronic Arts, Warner 
Bros. Games/Turbine, and many other 
major companies 

Quote: "Game design is an exciting field 
and programs are springing up all over 
the world," said Princeton Review 
Editor-in-Chief Robert Franek."The 
top schools on our list have outstanding 
faculties and great facilities ..." 


"and as educators, we needed to prepare 
our students for their future, not our 
grandparents' or even our own world." 

The data was on her side. Even 
back then, the video game industry 
was bigger than Hollywood, in terms 
of revenue, and growing fast. And 
the Northeast was quickly becoming 
a hotbed for game-development 
companies, with Montreal, Boston, and 
New York each hosting at least a few 
firms. But the academic world hadn't 
caught on. 

Today, DeMarle's idea seems 
prescient. The video game market is 
now worth about $100 billion. And 
Champlain's Game Studio has risen 
to the upper echelons of its field. Last 
year, the program was ranked No. 14 
by the Princeton Review among more 
than 500 game-design undergraduate 
programs in the United States. 

It begs the question: How did a 
small college in Vermont do this? 


R oger Perry, president of 

Champlain College from 1992 
to 2005, says the school has a 
distinct DNA that traces back to its 
origins. "The Game Studio reflects 
the entrepreneurial spirit and digital 
history of the college," he said. "It just 
didn't come out of the blue. We started 
computer programming way back in 
the 1960s. We also prided ourselves on 
bringing programs to the market long 
before others did." 

In the late '90s, DeMarle joined 
Champlain to start one such program: 
a degree in multimedia and graphic 
design. DeMarle had become 
fascinated by computer graphics while 
in college, graduating with a BFA 
from SUNY New Paltz in 1979, and 
an MFA from Rochester Institute of 
Technology in 1986. Three years later, 
she moved to Vermont, where she 
created animation for companies such 
as IBM. In 1998, she launched the 
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degree in multimedia at Champlain, 
and the following year, she started 
a technology-focused version of 
the Governor's Institute, a summer 
program for high school students. For 
eight days at Champlains campus, she 
was surrounded by smart teenagers 
coding websites and creating graphics 
and videos. “And they loved video 
games,” she said. “They jury-rigged 
the labs at the school so they could 
play all these games, and it was really 
interesting to me how youth were 
pushing into this field beyond what 
was available for them to learn.” 

Then, in 2002, DeMarle met with 
Perry to pitch her idea for a video 
game degree program. Since there 
were very few comparable programs 
at other schools, traditional market 
research wouldn't have been fruitful. 
Instead, Perry used his 48-hour- 
decision-making rule. “It was clear 
e-gaming was mushrooming on the 
recreational side, but what really 
captured my imagination was that 
military and corporate training, via 
simulations, was beginning to go 
wild in terms of demand,” he said. 
“Within 48 hours, I told Ann it was 
a go-ahead situation and she needed 
to go through the normal process of 
a new program. But she had my full 
support.” 

Perry was accustomed to 
empowering his staff to get big 
initiatives started. When he served on 
the graduate faculty at Washington 
University, in St. Louis, he had talked 
with executives of corporations, such 
as McDonnell Douglas and Monsanto, 
and learned how they were eliminating 
traditional corporate hierarchies 
and decentralizing decision-making. 
“When I came to Vermont, those 
lessons got me to think more about 
how to support people on the firing 
line,” he said, “how you give them a lot 
of authority and responsibility and the 
budget to get the job done.” 
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RIGHT Assistant professor 
Ken Howell is hands-on with a 
project planned for display in 
the Chicago Design Museum. 

BELOW Inside the Center for 
Communication and Creative 
Media. OPPOSITE First-year 
student Spencer Hawes and 
classmates at play. 

DeMarle's next step was to book 
a plane ticket to San Francisco to 
attend the annual Game Developers 
Conference. At that time, in 2002, 
the conference was still relatively 
undiscovered and nothing like it is 
today, when 25,000 programmers, 
artists, designers, and managers 
practically take over the city. DeMarle 
returned to the conference in 2003, 
accompanied by Daphne Walker, then 
the career coach assigned to students in 
the multimedia program. During this 
initial phase, DeMarle says meetings 
were held across the spectrum “to 
understand what skills and mindsets 
were needed in the industry.” 

Gradually, events moved toward 
writing a degree proposal, a process 
that continued to draw on industry 
expertise and firmly established the 
principle of maintaining ties with 
companies that might eventually hire 
Champlain grads. 

The vision for the degree was to 
offer three interconnected majors: 
art and animation; game design; and 
game programming. Like the members 
of real game studios at Electronic 
Arts and Sony, students from each 
discipline would collaborate from day 
one. “We were copying industry, and 
education in general,” DeMarle said. 
“The multimedia degree had a lot of 
early explorations in collaboration. 

Now the whole college is versed in it.” 
The curriculum committee approved 
the art and animation and game design 
majors first, because they would be part 
(Continued on page 60) 






























k For paddlers, spring melt-off creates peak 
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conditions, with an aura of danger 
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several occasions becaqs^it seemed 
too risky or they just weren’t feeling it, 
\tfish, but| 
il^in to hang gliding, in v 


Paddlers dte nor; on a 
this sport is al 
that it is very consequential; mistakes 
can be fatal 

It was fascinating to see paddlers 
read the river, knowing where to 
enter and exit rapids, different paddle 
strokes to use, how to use an eddy 
to rest or wait fo8a friend, and of 
course, how to roll after a capsize. 

The people I met were fantastic, and 
the environments they play in can be 
incredibly beautiful. 

There is also another side to the 
sport — the recreational paddlers who 
just like a little adrenaline rush with ^ 
soipe quick water rapids, or the clients 
wltb have no skills but are guided in 
rafts and have a hoot bouncing down 
whitewater runs. Vermont doesn't 
have the big-water rivers like the 
Southeast and West, but everyone 
said it does have some of the best 
small creek runs anywhere. # 


I n the spring, with ,t heifer'** 
season winding down, I weH$ld, 
often drive home from a slushy 
day on the slopes afiisee * 
cars parked by thi j&ie of f he 
Mad River with kayaks strapped to 
their roof, or flotillas of jplorful boats 
playing in the rushing melt waters of" 
the river. It da^vned on me (nt>great 
insight, really) that the bittersweet. / 
culmination of the ski season coincided or hydraulics, 
with the height of the paddling season, 
with snowmelt filling rivers and 
streams that are often unrunnable in 
the summer due to low water levels. 

These were their powder days. It's also 
a sport that thrives on bad weather, as 
big rain and'thunderstorms also allow V, 
paddlers to get out on the water. vV^ ‘ £ . 

I began lookingrnto it and' ; , ' 

found message boards and a, whole x. V 

community that tonnecj^p^|^j.Sfi)^^ 
other sport. The^janaiP^^i^^§ i; ^^.3 


dangers. There's a lot|)f yamaraderie 
and gallows humor, ad With any group 
that playsirtixotentiafly dangerous '4 
situations'. This is a very dangerous 
sport. 'Watjfcrds incredibly powerful 
and conditions are cpnstantly 
changing. Trees <&n get stuck and 
create hazards called strainers that are 
deadly. People can get stuck in holes, 
so called because their 
foamy, aerated water provides less 
buoyanq^and can feel like an actual 
hole in the river surface. Many of the 
paddlers I photographed know people 
who died doing their sport. Some even 
witnessed the tragedy but continue 
to paddle (for example, in this photo, 
Jiistifir> ^eckwith, left, is scouting the 
Midiffebury Gorge at the exact spot 
where a friend of his drowned before 
his eyes a few years ago). I also* Saw* ^ 
people decide not to do something on ; ■ 
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CLOSE TO HOME Whitney Phillips, 
co-owner of Warren Pieces skate¬ 
board company, paddles a stretch of 
Freeman Brook after putting in across 
the street from his business in Warren 
A father of two. Phillips likes to paddle 
whitewater that is within a few miles of 
where he lives and works. 












ROCKY RIDE A pair of 
paddlers approach a 
challenging rapid on 
Ridley Brook in Duxbury. 
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FACING THE ELEMENTS Chilly 
I conditions prevail as Ryan McCall. 
l right, of the Vermont Paddlers Club, 
I huddles with participants before the 
£ New Haven Ledges Race in Bristol. 

Below, a safety boater slides off a 
■f ramp to get in position along the 
y course. Opposite, Catherine Schott 
p drops over Toaster Falls. 
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HURRY UP AND WAIT Klaus Renner 
prepares to start his run at the 
Fiddlehead Slalom on the Winooski 
River in Montpelier. In the image 
below, Sandy and Glenn Pratt 
/ compete in an open canoe in the race, 
which involves a timed run through a 
series of gates hung over the river. 
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CONTROLLED CHAOS In Jamaica Slate Park 
guided rafts of whitewate.r enthusiasts run 
rapids on the West River. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers periodically releases 
water from the Ball Mountain Dam, 


creating ideal conditions. Below, soaked 
and satisfied, Henry Hoffert carries his boat 
after running the West River. 
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Gritty community 
effort leads to food 
co-op, adding spark to 
downtown turnaround 


By Melissa Pasanen 

Photographed by 
Natalie Stultz 


sk TANDING IN FRONT 

of the recently 
opened Morrisville 
Food Co-op, Todd 
Thomas gestured to the busy 
municipal parking lot across 
Pleasant Street. Just a few 
years ago, he said, vacant spots 
almost always outnumbered 
cars. "There were seven empty 
buildings down here," he said. 
"You'd drive through and think 
this was a struggling town." 
Morrisville is the village center 
of Morristown, for which 
Thomas is zoning administrator 
and planning director. Zoning 
changes and a streamlined 
building permit process helped 
start a successful turnaround. 
The new co-op grocery, known 
as MoCo, will provide yet 
another draw. Located a block 
off the main thoroughfare, 
it represents renewed energy 
radiating out from the village 
core. The member-owned store 
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HOLDING TOGETHER 

j Left to right, vendors Tim 
Higgins of Higgins Hot 
Sauce, Sara Schlosser of 
Sandiwood Farm, Ryan 
Demarest of Naked Acre 
Farm, Jim Ryan and Katie 
Black of Bear Swamp 
Farm, Tim Fishburne of 
Pete's Greens, and Todd 
Hardie of Thornhill Farm. 
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also demonstrates how a 
community can pull together 
and build a substantial asset 
for itself from scratch. 

Morristown, with a 
population of about 5,500, 
enjoys a relatively robust 
job market thanks to 
such employers as Copley 
Hospital, Concept2, 
Butternut Mountain Farm, 
and the headquarters 
for Union Bank. Still, 
like downtown business 
districts almost everywhere, 
Morrisville has struggled in 
the era of big-box stores and 
online retail juggernauts. 
“How do you compete with 
the internet?" said Sam Guy, 
whose family opened the 



original Guys Farm and 
Yard location in Morrisville 
in i960. “How do you keep 
people coming in to the little 
villages?” 

I N EARLY 2011 , the 
Vermont Council on 
Rural Development hosted 
a series of community 
meetings in Morrisville's 
high school cafeteria 
to brainstorm ways to 
build regional vitality. A 
downtown co-op grocery was 
one of the ideas generated. 

“It would stock things you 
wouldn't see in the chains 
and keep the money in 
the local economy," said 
Tricia Follert, community 


development coordinator 
for Morristown. Follert 
headed up the volunteer 
task force that researched 
the opportunity. Support of 
area farms and year-round 
access to their products was 
definitely a driver, but the 
co-op’s appeal went beyond 
local food. “We envisioned 
a community hub, an 
asset where we could hold 
gatherings and offer classes," 
Follert said. 

Among the first task 
force volunteers were Susan 
and Bob Titterton, who 
have lived in Elmore, just 
southeast of Morrisville, 
for almost four decades. 
Both had worked in town 


and sent their children 
through the local schools 
from kindergarten to high 
school. “We were seeing 
storefronts become empty, 
the downtown losing 
energy," Susan Titterton 
said. A food co-op appealed 
to them, Bob Titterton 
said, “because it would be 
a community-owned store 
right in the center of the 
village, and people shop for 
food all the time." 

While the task force 
did due diligence, Thomas 
focused on establishing 
residential units, new stores, 
and restaurants downtown, 
and Follert worked on 
quality of life, everything 
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made products and bulk 
options attract locals. 
One shopper said, "I 
didn't have any options 
in town before this." 


from parks and trails to 
bright murals organized by 
the local nonprofit River 
Arts. A long-awaited bypass, 
rerouting heavy trucks 
out of downtown, also 
opened. “I can make all the 
regulation changes I want," 
Thomas said, "but if nobody 
wants to live here, they won't 
do any good." 

Co-op business plans 
and financial spreadsheets 
were crunched; consultants 
weighed in. Jack Pickett, 
a longtime Stowe chef- 
restaurateur and Morrisville 
resident of more than a 
decade, had jumped at the 
chance to serve on the task 
force and then as a co-op 


board member. "They said 
we needed 1,000 college- 
educated people making 
$80,ooo-plus a year," Pickett 
said. Experts also advised 
that a co-op couldn't be 
launched for less than a 
million dollars and that the 
store should be sited on the 
edge of town. The board set 
a more conservative budget 
and stuck with the central 
location. "You can always 
grow into a bigger space," 
said Nancy Banks, who 
served as board chair when 
the co-op opened. 

In 2014, the board 
announced a fundraising 
goal of $250,000 over 18 
months. It was not easy, but 


they succeeded, eventually 
reaching a total of $305,000 
in memberships, loans, 
and donations from the 
community. A 30-day online 
fundraiser alone involved 
140 backers who contributed 
between $50 and $1,500, 
adding up to more than 
$20,000. "We defied the 
metrics," said Pickett. 

M0C0 also received 
crucial and substantial 
support from the Tittertons, 
who decided to buy the 
building identified as the 
most promising location for 
the new store. The couple 
declined to share how much 
they have put into the co¬ 
op effort, but 46 Pleasant 


Street has been assessed 
at just under half a million 
dollars, and they also 
covered necessary structural 
renovations. "We wanted to 
invest in our community," 
Susan Titterton said simply. 
"So many volunteers and 
so many people stepped 
up to contribute," she 
continued, listing off more 
than a dozen businesses that 
donated services and offered 
discounts to founding 
members. "The community 
of a co-op is formed long 
before you actually have the 
store," Susan said. 

With the location 
secured and fundraising 

(Continued on page 62) 
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In Stowe, entrepreneurs build a 
new breed of bowling alley 


U NLESS YOU RE UNDER THE AGE OF 14, 

a parent of someone under the age 
of 14, or a bowling league aficionado, 
odds are you haven't spent much time in a 
bowling alley recently* For many people, 
bowling evokes memories of a no-frills 
atmosphere marked by dim lighting, plastic 
seating, and stale popcorn from the snack bar* 
Mark and Rachel Vandenberg are aiming 
to change all that with Stowe Bowl, the 
centerpiece of their recently renovated Sun 
& Ski Inn and Suites on the Mountain Road* 
Boasting stylish decor, a Vermont craft brew 
tap list, sophisticated cocktail menu, premium 
audiovisual system, and global food offerings, 
the eight-lane alley represents a new breed of 
boutique bowling venue popping up around 
the country* 
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TOP Visitors in action, from left, Thomas D'haemer of 
Basel, Switzerland, and Tom Costello of Westchester, Hew 
York. ABOVE Old>school shoes still define the footwear, but 
otherwise the game is stepped*up with a snazzy lounge area 
and inviting food, such as flatbread topped with barbecue 
chicken and pineapple. 


For the Vandenbergs, 
who took over the inn in 2011 
from Rachel's parents, the 
bowling boutique is part of a 
larger commitment to build 
their business and raise their 
young family in Vermont. 
When the notion of taking 
over the inn first came up, 
Mark recalls, “We knew if we 
really wanted to make it a life 
business, we needed to give it a 
kick in the butt.” A mini-golf 
course had been added some 
years before, but, like many 
entrepreneurs in ski-resort 
towns, the couple were looking 
for something that would truly 
work in all seasons, regardless 
of the weather, and would 
appeal to visitors whether 
they skied or not. “Our goal 
was to make [the inn] more 
into a family resort,” said 
Mark. “In the Netherlands, 
they have bungalow parks 
that often have bowling alleys 
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FAMILY BUSINESS Stpwe Bowl ownew 
Rachel and Mark Vcmd^^ 
their c\\ifr&fiity fo 


as an amenity for guests. 

My in-laws were traveling 
(in the United States) and 
they noticed these kinds of 
boutique bowling alleys all 
over, from Vail to Brooklyn. 
It gave us inspiration.” 

Stowe Bowl, which 
opened in February of 2016, 
has a very different feel than 
the stereotypical alley. Sleek 
couches and standing lamps 
anchor the end of each lane, 
large screens play major 
sports events and movies, 
and there is full bar and 
restaurant service to the 
lanes themselves. (Even the 
bowling shoes are delivered 
to the lanes, although they 
are the old-school, bicolor, 
saddle shoe style.) Guests 
can also eat and drink at 
a wraparound bar with 
pendant lights, at booths or 
high-top tables, and relax in 
couches clustered around a 


fireplace. “We really wanted 
to set it apart from a regular 
alley,” Mark said. 

The food was the biggest 
misconception to overcome. 
Stowe Bowl is open to the 
public as well as to hotel 
guests, and they hoped the 
Eatery would also attract 
customers, including 
locals, on its own merits. 

At a typical bowling venue, 
he said, “people expect 
sloppy pizza, deep-fried 
food, and Budweiser. This 
is a different animal. We 
wanted something that 
stands out. What bowling 
place has a noodle bowl?” 
The family worked with a 
restaurant consultant to 
create the menu, which 
is executed in the on-site, 
from-scratch kitchen. Fresh 
popcorn can be drizzled 
with truffle oil. Thin- 
sliced sweet potato chips 


are crunchy with a kiss of 
sweet chili. The juicy burger 
cozies up with a choice 
of local cheese and crispy 
fried onions under a glossy 
bun. Indonesian-influenced 
chicken satay skewers 
come slathered in a rich 
peanut sauce. There is also 
a traditional Dutch party 
snack, the bitterballen, 
composed of a crunchy 
breading shell and a creamy 
but light minced-beef 
interior, best enjoyed with 
lashings of strong mustard. 
“Every Dutch kid grows up 
eating bitterballen,” Mark 
said. In the European style, 
there is no kids menu, but 
family-friendly options 
include burgers, mac and 
cheese, and chicken wings. 

Overall, Mark declined 
to discuss the total amount 
invested in Stowe Bowl, 
but said it is on track. “The 


summers have been a little 
softer than I had expected, 
based on the high occupancy 
in town, but the winter 
was actually better than 
expected,” he said. “All in all, 
business is looking good.” 

As part of the mix, the 
Vandenbergs host “Brunch 
'n' Bowl” every Saturday and 
Sunday, and last winter they 
hosted a Super Bowl party 
with the action running on 
the large screens around 
the alleys. They also threw 
a “Big Lebowski'-themed 
event, screening the cult 
film that stars Jeff Bridges in 
the lead as a foul-mouthed, 
pothead slacker who loves 
bowling and White Russian 
cocktails. Costumes were 
worn, White Russians 
flowed, lingonberry pancakes 
were served — and 
it was best to leave the kids 
at home. ♦ 
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Vermont Crafts Council 

Spring Open Studio 


Vermont artists will welcome visitors 
to their studios, May 26 & 27, 2018. 
Visit our website for maps and pictures. 

■ 

Statewide 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 



Winner: 2017 Trip Advisors Certificate of 
Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 


Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 


A 

HIDDEN , SPRINGS 

MAPLE 


A SINGLE | PEBBLE 

A place to gather, discover, and connect. 

Family-produced Vermont maple syrup 
and more at our farm store or online. 


Classic Chinese cuisine. 

■ 

Putney, VT 


Burlington, VT 

(802) 387-5200 hiddenspringsmaple.com 


(802) 865-5200 asinglepebble.com 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



o$mo&u) ^ am §MAPLE FARM 

Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

IVEaple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

B ‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 



A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 


"IfieMaRnA 

Seafood & Burgers 

On the W^ter 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 
with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 
Open 7 days a week. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 
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Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 




FACTORY STORE 


Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1 -877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 




VERMONT FLANNEL 


AUTHENTIC COMPANY ORIGINAL 
“DEDICATED TO WORLD COMFORT*” 

USA 


HANDCRAFTED 


AMERICA 


VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


WORLD’S FINEST 
FLANNEL CLOTHING 
FOR MEN, WOMEN 
KIDS & DOGS 

Dedicated To World Comfort 


HANDCRAFTED 


AMERICA 

WOODSTOCK 
BURLINGTON 
FERRISBURGH 
JOHNSON 
EAST BARRE 

800 - 232-7820 

VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 
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By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe-testing assistance by 
Sarah Strauss 
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ast-growing, soft hee^bs are an eai 


taste of the many shades of lush, tender greenery 


to come. Chives with their delicate on: 


licorice-scented tarragon, and the workhorse, sturdy parsley. 


are just a few among many, and their versatility is endless, 


Herbs courtesy 

of Red Wagon Plants, 

Hinesburg 
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Chive and Cheddar 
Buttermilk Scones 

Adapted from Judy Bunde, owner, 

The Inn on Park Street, Brandon, and 
co-owner, Classic Vermont Country 
Cookin' culinary vacations 

I nnkeeper Judy Bunde, a former 
bakery owner, is known for serving 
great breakfasts, including her signature 
buttermilk scones. Although she most 
often bakes them plain, they are a great 
foil for add-ins, both savory and sweet. 
We went with the classic cheddar-chive 
combination, but dill and cheddar would 
also be great. Tarragon and orange zest 
make another sophisticated twist. 

2V2 cups (about 12 ounces) all-purpose 
flour 

3 tablespoons sugar (increase this 
to V3 cup if making plain or sweet 
scones) 

2V2 teaspoons baking powder 
V2 teaspoon baking soda 
V2 teaspoon fine salt 
6 tablespoons cold unsalted butter, 
cut into pats 
1 large egg 

V2 cup plus i tablespoon buttermilk 
(For best results, do not substitute,) 
3 packed tablespoons finely snipped 
chives 

1 cup shredded sharp cheddar 
To brush scones: use more buttermilk, 
or an egg wash (1 egg mixed with 
1 tablespoon water) 

Line a baking sheet with parchment 
paper or grease lightly. Preheat oven to 
425 F. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted 
with the paddle attachment, combine 
flour, sugar, baking powder, baking 
soda, and salt. (Alternately, use a food 
processor or a bowl and your hands.) 
Add butter and mix on low speed (or 
pulse in food processor, or cut with two 
forks) just until butter becomes pea¬ 
sized pieces. 

In a small bowl, whisk together egg 
and buttermilk. With mixer on low 


speed, add egg mixture to flour mix¬ 
ture. Mix just until dough starts to pull 
together. Sprinkle snipped chives and 
shredded cheddar over mixture and mix 
briefly until they are distributed. (Do not 
overwork dough or scones will be tough.) 

Turn dough out onto lightly floured 
counter and pat into a 9-inch round. 
With a plastic dough scraper or large 
knife, cut into eighths like a pizza. 
Separate scones and arrange on prepared 
baking sheet spaced about an inch apart. 
Brush tops and sides of scones with a 
little more buttermilk or egg wash. (Egg 
wash will make shinier scones.) Bake 
scones for 11 to 12 minutes until light 
golden on top. Remove from baking 
sheet to a cooling rack. Makes 8 scones. 

Note: These are best served freshly 
baked, but leftovers can be stored for a 
day or two at room temperature wrapped 
in plastic wrap. Unbaked individual 
scones can be frozen. To bake, place fro¬ 
zen scones on a baking sheet and brush 
with egg wash. Baking time will increase 
by about 5 to 7 minutes. 

Pork and Herb 
Meatballs With Parsley 
Cream Sauce 

Adapted from Herve Mahe, chef- 
owner, Bistro de Margot, Burlington 

I nspired by traditional caillettes 
of the Ardeche region of France, 

Herve Mahe makes meatballs out of rich 
ground pork with greens and two kinds 
of fresh herbs, including the French 
favorite, tarragon. More parsley stars 
in the velvety, bright green sauce. We 
enjoyed the meatballs served on garlicky 
mashed potatoes. 

FOR MEATBALLS: 

V2 pound Swiss chard greens, stems 
removed 

V2 pound spinach leaves, tough stem 
ends removed 
1 tablespoon olive oil 
V2 cup packed fresh parsley leaves, 
preferably flat-leaf parsley 


WILL MOSES 



"Fairy Tales for Little Folks" New Book 
ISBN: 978-0-451-47283-0 $17.99 



OLD RUGGED COURSE" 12"x 12" 
Print $145 



"MOOSE WOODS" 8"x 10 " 

Print $125 


"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94 , Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints , 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & More! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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% cup packed fresh tarragon leaves 
1V2 teaspoons coarse salt, divided 
Generous grinds fresh pepper 
1 pound ground pork 

FOR SAUCE: 

i tablespoon unsalted butter 
1 large shallot, minced to yield about 
V3 cup 

Vi cup dry white wine 
1V2 cups chicken stock 
1 cup heavy cream 
V2 teaspoon coarse salt 
1 cup packed fresh parsley leaves, 
preferably flat-leaf parsley 

Make meatballs: Wash chard and 
spinach well and spin dry. In a large saute 
pan set over medium heat, heat olive oil 
and add chard and spinach, in batches if 
necessary. Toss until completely wilted, 
adding parsley and tarragon for the last 


few minutes. Season with V2 teaspoon 
salt and a few grinds of pepper. Place 
greens in a sieve or colander set over a 
bowl and press to release liquid. Cool in 
refrigerator for at least 15 minutes. 

Preheat oven to 375 F. Lightly grease 
a rimmed sheet tray or shallow roasting 
pan. When greens are cooled, press again 
to release as much remaining liquid as 
possible and chop finely. In a large bowl, 
combine chopped greens with ground 
pork. Mix in remaining teaspoon salt 
and more ground pepper. Roll the mix¬ 
ture into balls about the size of a golf 
ball. Roast for about 20 to 25 minutes, 
turning once, until meatballs are cooked 
through and lightly browned. 

While meatballs are roasting, 
make sauce: In a medium saucepan set 
over medium heat, melt butter and add 
minced shallot. Cook, stirring occasion¬ 
ally, just until shallot is soft, about 3 to 


5 minutes. Add wine and increase heat 
to medium-high to reach a boil. Lower 
to an aggressive simmer to reduce liquid 
by half. Add chicken stock, bring again 
to a boil, and simmer as above to reduce 
again by half. Lower heat to medium 
and add cream and salt. Bring to a low 
simmer and reduce until sauce coats 
the back of a spoon and a finger drawn 
through leaves a mark. You should 
have about 1V2 cups sauce. Place pars¬ 
ley leaves in a blender and pour sauce 
over them. Blend sauce until smooth. 
(Take care when blending hot liquids: 
leave center of blender lid off and cover 
with a thick towel but leave room for 
steam to escape.) If desired, pass sauce 
through a fine sieve. Add more salt to 
taste. Serve meatballs with parsley- 
cream sauce. Makes about 16 meatballs, 
serving 4-6. & 




Pork and Herb Meatballs 
With Parsley Cream Sauce 
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More Ideas for 

SPRING 

HERBS 

• Always use scissors to snip soft 
green herbs. Its more efficient 
than using a knife. 

• Judy Bunde of The Inn on Park 
Street likes to make compound 
herb butters for cooking. 
(They're also a great way to 
preserve an abundance of herbs, 
as the butters freeze well for 
future use.) Try this on roast 
salmon filets, she suggests: 6 
tablespoons softened butter 
combined with 2 tablespoons 
freshly squeezed lemon juice, 

2 tablespoons grated fresh 
ginger, and 2 tablespoons 
snipped fresh chives. 

• Whisk together a little mayon¬ 
naise, a dab of Dijon mustard, 
and a few tablespoons of mixed 
green herbs and smear it over 
thin fish fillets. Sprinkle with 
fine breadcrumbs and broil for 
a few minutes until bubbly and 
cooked through. 

• Do as French chefs like Mahe 
do and snip delicate fresh herbs 
like tarragon, chives, and chervil 
liberally into fresh green salads. 

• Blend herbs and garlic with a 
good pinch of coarse salt and a 
splash of lemon juice into plain 
yogurt for a quick dip for veg¬ 
gies or chips. Thin with butter¬ 
milk for a salad dressing. 



Let the outside in. 


- Hickory Furniture 

- Camp Decorations 

- Antlers & Taxidermy 
Moose Heads 

- Pendleton Blankets 

- Oriental Rugs 

- Southwestern Jewelry 
-Clothing for Men 


Rustic Elegance for Body, 
Home, Lodge, Camp & Cabin 


& Women by Ibex, 
Pendleton, April Cornell 
& Citron 


- Fine Wines 

- Antiques, and more! 


■ 


& Lodge Store 

802 748-2423 Ej 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 



More than a Retirement Community... We're a Community for Living! 

Located around the corner from Middlebury College and next to UVM/Porter Medical 


INDEPENDENT LIVING * RESIDENTIAL CARE * MEMORY CARE 
100 EastView Terrace, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 989-7501 * www.EastViewMiddlebury.com 
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Real Estate Agents 
Lawyers ♦ Accountants 
Charitable Organizations 

Thank your customers and donors 
with a subscription to 

Vermont life 

Bulk pricing available (802) 828-3241 



CELEBRATE A UNIQUE LIFE 

vermontcustomcasket.com | custom wood printing | made in Vermont 


of the division DeMarle was working 
in. The game programming major was 
approved a year later. Now a fourth 
major, game-production management, 
is part of the program. 

Amanda Crispel, the assistant 
dean for game development, joined the 
Game Studio in its second year. She 
began her career in the late 1980s at 
Broderbund Software and has worked 
at Mattel, Living Books, and LeapFrog, 
specializing in kids and family 
entertainment. Now she's interested 
in games that make a positive social 
impact, like helping people to quit 
smoking. From the early days of the 
Game Studio, Crispel saw how it filled a 
latent demand among students. "It was 
like 'if you build it, they will come,' and 
they did. And that's been great, because 
it allowed us to have institutional 
support for something that was on a 
growth track," she said. 

O ne example of that support 
is the Game Studio's satellite 
campus in Montreal, which was 
founded in 2007. Montreal, according 
to the college, is the seconddargest 
gaming hub in North America, and 
when students spend a semester there, 
they are taught in the evening by game 
developers who work at a studio during 
the day. When they're not in class, 
students experience what it's like to 
live in a game hub: they attend game 
jams, International Game Developers 
Association meetings, and the Montreal 
International Game Summit. "It really 
gives students an opportunity to swim 
in a large game industry for a year, or 
even longer if they end up staying for an 
internship," Crispel said, "and it's opened 
up a lot of employment opportunities 
for them." More than 600 Champlain 
students have studied there, and some 22 
alumni work in game studios in the city. 

The capstone of a student's time in 
the Game Studio is the senior show. 
Preparations for the show begin in the 
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fall of the fourth year, where teams 
pitch video game ideas to students, 
administrators, and alumni. The best 
ideas go forward, and the winning 
teams recruit more members from the 
teams whose ideas weren't selected. 
When the final teams of eight to 20 
students are set, they complete two 12- 
week production cycles and get their 
games ready for the show, which takes 
place in the spring. The exercise is a 
chance to spend a considerable amount 
of time building a game from scratch 
and preparing it for a public release. 

It’s also an opportunity for students to 
show off their skills; every year, studio 
representatives from Sony PlayStation, 
Activision, and other firms attend the 
show to recruit. 

Judging by statistics, the Champlain 
Game Studio's formula — a rigorous, 
collaboration-based curriculum 
combined with real-world learning — 
produces results. Eighty-one percent of 
the class of 2016 secured a game-related 
job within six months of graduation, 
and, Walker says, they are steeled for 
the task ahead. "When employers hire 
our graduates, they have reported back 
to me that our students are ready to 
start working,” Walker said. "And our 
alumni have reported that it's actually 
easier to have a job in the game industry 
than it is to be studying at Champlain in 
the Game Studio.” 

On a warm day last fall, one 
student's project bore that out. It was 
a virtual reality game with a headset 
equipped with a scent-making device. 
When the player walked through the 
game and picked up certain objects, the 
scent device was supposed to emit the 
corresponding smell, like spring rain, 
or perfume. The visual component of 
the game was rich and lifelike, and 
it was easy to imagine losing track of 
time in the virtual world. The scent 
device, however, wasn’t quite there 
yet. But that’s the point: Students are 
pushing boundaries in the gaming 
landscape, and the Game Studio is 
backing them up. # 
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(Continued from page 47) 

underway, the board and volunteers 
started building the co-op's identity by 
hosting a farmers market in the space 
through the winter and spring of 2015- 
16, and sponsoring community events, 
such as a plant swap and corn roast. 
Construction of the new facade with 
an accessible ramp and front courtyard 
kicked off renovations. In August 
2017, the co-op signed a three-year 
lease and held a block party to thank 
more than 700 member-owners and 
other supporters. In mid-September 
— more than six years after the idea 
was hatched — the Morrisville Co-op 
opened its doors. 

B ehind MoCo's two-toned green 
fa£ade, the bright store welcomes 
customers with bunches of local 
carrots and kale, apples, and fresh- 
baked bread. Frozen meats, eggs and 
dairy, just-milled flour, and many other 
products proudly carry “This is local!" 
signs. Hundreds of founding members, 
whose names are painted on the front 
wall around a huge “Thank You," 
receive free coffee from the small cafe. 
Suggestion clipboards ask shoppers to 
“Give Us Your 2 Cents," a calendar of 
in-store events is posted, and there are 
plans for a kitchen. 

There have been setbacks, including 
faulty secondhand freezers and an 
original general manager who did 
not work out. And MoCo's goal is to 
provide one-stop shopping, “but we 
are not big enough to meet everybody's 
needs," acknowledged Banks, the 
former board chair. On the plus side, 
she said, “People want to shop for local 
foods in local stores, and the fact that 
we are community-owned makes us 
an attractive alternative." Membership 
is nearly at the 1,000 milestone and 
the co-op community troubleshoots 
together. "People always roll up their 
sleeves and figure it out," Banks said. 

Around noon on a Tuesday, Owen 
Packard of Bakersfield had walked 
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over from the sports store where he 
works to pick up some Vermont-made 
granola and an apple. “For the kind 
of food I'm looking for and the kind 
of places I like to shop, I didn't have 
any options in town before this," he 
said. Lela Avery of Morrisville was 
wheeling a cart through the aisles. 

She is a M0C0 member, as she was 
of a previous local co-op 30 years ago, 
she said. “I’m a big supporter, and I’m 
really glad to see it here. I like the bulk, 
and I like the local to a certain extent, 
but there's a point where it can get too 
expensive. Co-ops today are different 
than they were." 

Everyone involved in the co-op 
recognizes the need to make sure 
the entire community feels welcome, 
including nonmembers. There are 
income-qualified memberships, but 
prices of local and organic items are 
almost always higher than those of 
conventional, mass-produced foods 
offered by the two supermarkets on 
the edge of town. Sam Guy of Guy’s 
Farm and Yard understands keenly the 
David and Goliath retail battle M0C0 
faces. “It's hard to compete with the 
chains," he said, “but they’ve got a lot 
of heart and soul, and they've worked 
their tails off." 

Jim Ryan and Katie Black of 
Bear Swamp Farm in Wolcott sell 
vegetables, eggs, and grass-fed meat to 
the co-op and are founding members. 
They participated in the farmers 
market hosted in the building and did 
a community presentation there about 
farms they visited in Cuba. “Places like 
M0C0 are really important for small 
farmers," Ryan said. “We're too small 
to sell to chains, but it's important for 
us to keep diversified accounts, and 
we want to provide our neighbors with 
good, local, affordable food." Ryan was 
impressed by the dedication of so many 
in the community to the deep grass¬ 
roots effort. "Morrisville has needed 
this and wanted this for a really long 
time," he said. “People have put their 
sweat and wallets into this." ^ 
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1 . Classic Wall Calendar 

Our most popular calendar showcases 
Vermont at its best, capturing our spectacular 
cycle of seasons. Wire-bound and packaged in 
a ready-to-mail box, it is the perfect gift. 

10 V 2 " x 8 " opening to 10 V 2 " x 16 " 

VLCWC018 -4M^$8*00 

2 . Vermont Weather Calendar 

This large-format calendar focuses on our 
famously varied weather and features a 
stunning photo for each month, plus interesting 
weather facts from the 1800 s to the present day. 
13 " x 10 V 2 " opening to 13 " x 21 " 

VLCWE018 $ 9*00 

3 . The Sabra Field Calendar 

Printmaker Sabra Field captures Vermont 
landscapes with signature style. Twelve 
memorable prints evoke warm memories 
of our rural countryside. 

10 " x 10 " opening to 10 " x 20 " 

VLCSF018 -***- $ 9.50 


4 . Weekly Planner 

A week-at-a-glance engagement book featuring 
55 fantastic photographs taken throughout the 
state. Use it to record appointments and special 
events; it also makes an excellent diary! Wire- 
bound and boxed, it's a great gift for teachers, 
neighbors, family, and friends. 

5Vs" x 8 VC 

VLCWP018$ 7*50 

5 . Fish & Wildlife 

This calendar is filled with stunning photos of 
Vermont wildlife and contains all hunting and 
fishing seasons, making it the ideal gift for any 
outdoorsperson in your life. 

13 ” x ioV£" opening to 13 " x 21 " 

VLCFWO18 -$+ 3 - $ 6*50 


6 . Pocket Calendar 

Our weekly calendar combines 12 stunning 
scenic photographs with a compact one-week- 
per-page format that perfectly fits in a pocket or 
purse. A sturdy wire binding and ample space 
for appointments and notes make it easy to use. 
3 %"x 6%" 

VLCPC018 -$Ter-$ 5*00 

7 . Desk Calendar 

This standup calendar sits on a desk, shelf, 
or countertop for handy reference. With 13 
captivating monthly photos — it brings a 
glimpse of Vermont life into any room. An at- 
a-glance list of holidays is included. 

4 1 A" x 6%" 

VLCDK018 $ 4*50 
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tech beyond 


By Sarah Gliech 

Photographed by 
Caleb Kenna 


cuts an 

impressive figure in the esoteric 
world of librarians — where she 
is known as an activist, author, 
and founder of librarian.net — 
but she also makes an impact 
locally, in Randolph, the small 
town in Orange County where 
she lives, working out of her 
home. West, who was named 
the Library Advocate of the Year 
in 2016 by the Vermont Library 
Association, describes herself, in 
part, as a “'rural technologist.” 

You don’t seem like a typi- 
cal librarian. 

Most librarians get a library 
education then get a library 
job. Whereas, I have my library 
degree from the University of 
Washington and have done some 
work in physical libraries, but 
a lot of the work I do is what I 
call meta-librarianship, where I 
talk to or consult with librarians 
about librarianship. So, I write a 
column for Computers in Librar¬ 
ies magazine about libraries and 
technology. I recently started a 
consult-y, super part-time-y 
job with Wikipedia running 
its #iLibiRef program, ^ 

which says,“Let's get every 


librarian in the country or world 
to contribute a citation in order to 
make Wikipedia’s resources bet¬ 
ter.” I am part of their street team, 
because I am well connected and 
really like speaking to people. I 
do a lot of public speaking about 
librarianship at library confer¬ 
ences. And then there's my one 
job in town, where I work in the 
adult education program at Ran¬ 
dolph Technical Career Center, 
which is a regional tech-ed high 
school. Every Tuesday I hang out 
in a room, and anybody in the 
community who wants to ask a 
technology question can come by. 

How did you become 
involved in technology education? 

I’m not only good at 
understanding how novices use 
computers, I can also talk to 
novices about computers and 
talk to other people about 
how novices use comput¬ 
ers. That’s unusual. My 
computer skills are not 
unusual, but my com¬ 
munication skills are. 

Phones, cameras, laptops, 
computers, internet, 
smartwatches, Fitbits: 


Whatever it is, I hang out for 
a lew hours every week and 
answer questions, first come, 
first served. Then I talk about it 
on Twitter, because everybody 
loves stories about how someone 
I might have helped needed to 
learn how to accept credit cards 
at their Christmas tree farm. 

What roles do libraries 
play in Vermont communities? 

There are 183 public librar¬ 
ies, maybe a dozen or so aca¬ 
demic libraries, lots of school 
libraries, and some specialized 
professional libraries in Vermont 
— the most libraries per capita 
of any state. The library is one of 
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the institutions that almost every 
Vermonter has access to on his 
or her own terms. At the library, 
you believe whatever you want. 
The place is for you. It belongs 
to the community. You pay for 
it. The stuff is yours. Librarians 
work for you. It's simple. Further¬ 
more, each library is funded by 
the community it serves, not the 
state, so the libraries really reflect 
the town: its priorities, what it 
cares about. It's also where the 
town goes to learn about itself. 
The system reflects a Vermont-y 
Vermontism that has always 
made me really happy. 

How do you help? 

I feel like part of helping 
people is explaining things at a 
big level, briefly, and then direct¬ 
ing it to whatever they are doing 
locally, which generally feels like 
the Vermont way. Technology 
should fit in with everything 
else people are doing with their 
lives. At drop-in time recently, 
[one individual] wanted to learn 
to make a playlist on her new 
phone so she could use it to teach 
yoga. I had to explain to her why 
Google and Apple and Microsoft 
aren't nice to each other in order 
to explain, briefly, why she was 
having this problem. Then we 
got over it and solved the 
problem instead of just 
sitting around moan¬ 
ing about computers 
and how they change 
all the time. Part of 
my general thing is 
to complain for 30 
seconds, because 
it’s important to 
talk about feelings, 
and then do the 
thing people want 
me to do. 
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MARCH Vermont Brewers Festival 

24 KILLINGTON | vermontbrewers.com 
Rutland stop, Thruway Connection 
Killington, Ethan Allen Express® 

MARCH Maple Open House Weekend 

24-25 STATEWIDE | vermontmaDle.org 

MAY Open Studio Weekend 

26-27 STATEWIDE | vermontcrafts.com 


VISIT VERMONT & SAVE 20% 

What better way to visit the Green Mountain State 
than by rail, which produces less greenhouse gas 
emissions per passenger mile than cars or airplanes? 
Leave the car behind and experience a green get-away 
to the Green Mountains. 

Relax and take in the beauty of Vermont’s rolling 


mountains, rustic countryside and idyllic villages 
from the comfort of Amtrak’s Ethan Allen Express® 
and Vermonter SM rail service. You can even bring 
your bike on board. 


MAY Vermont City Marathon & Relay 

27 BURLINGTON | vermontcitvmarathon.org 

Essex Junction stop, Vermonter SM 


Save 20% with the Visit Vermont Fare on either the 
Vermonter SM or the Ethan Allen Express.® Learn 
more at vermontvacation.com/amtrak. 


JUNE Vermont Quilt Festival 

22-24 ESSEXJUNCTION | vaf.org 

Essex Junction stop, Vermonter SM 


* START PLANNING YOUR TRIP TODAY § * 

YERMONTVACATION.COM/AMTRAK 


See where the train 
can take you 


AMTRAK 





























